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A WHITE ATHENIAN LECYTHUS BELONGING TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 




FiGDRB 1. — Drawing on a Lecythcs. 



Height, 0.235 m. Slip, thin and brownish, covering body, shoulder, and 
neck. On the shoulder two concentric rows of black bars, the inner bars 
short, the outer longer and club-shaped (degenerate buds). The stelae 
drawn with coarse lines of dilute glaze paint ; the small letters, now faint, 
done in the same material. In the black around the lower part of the body- 
two groups of carelessly executed rings of clay color, three rings in each 
group, apparently produced by scratching away the black paint. 

This lecythus, bought in Athens, and of course found in some 
grave, came to The University of Chicago by gift from E. P. War- 
ren, Esq., of Lewes, England. Though carelessly made and 
destitute of artistic merit, it has considerable interest by reason of 
its unique design. From a common pedestal, whose right-hand 
end seems never to have been drawn, rise three stelae, the one 
in the middle slightly the largest, each crowned by an egg pat- 
tern and a palmette. Alongside each stele is a masculine name ; 
that on the right, Aw^tXc? ; that in the middle, 'A/3iVT<7r(7r)o9 ; 
that at the left, some name ending in -x<^^ *'•«• probably in 
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-fia]xo<;. There are no human figures and there never have 
been any. 

This lecythus does not fit into any one of the groups estab- 
lished by Professor Arthur Fairbanks in his Athenian White 
Lekythoi. Except for the white shoulder and neck and the 
absence of black relief lines, it would fall under his group A, 
Class III ; but perhaps its affinity is closest with his group D. 
Its brownish slip and its coarse lines of dilute glaze suggest for 
it a fairly early date, probably not far from 450 B.C., and per- 
haps earlier rather than later. With this dating the Ionic A 
and the four-stroke 2 are not inconsistent, as witness the Group 
of Early Attic Lekythoi, studied by Mr. Bosanquet in the Jour- 
nal of Hellenic Studies for 1896. 

No other known lecythus has a stele or group of stelae unac- 
companied by a human figure, nor are there any exact parallels, 
so far as I am aware, to the names written beside these stelae. 
The nearest analogy is afforded by the name Kj^^iVto? ^ in- 
scribed upon a stele on a white Athenian lecythus in Bologna 
(Museo civico, 358), and perhaps by the name Iivppo<; on the 
lecythus cited by Heydemann, Commentationes in honorem Theo- 
dori Mommseni, p. 174, if that is to be taken as the actual name 
of a recently deceased person. More remote analogies are 
furnished by a number of South Italian vases ^ of various 
shapes, which show stelae with legendary or actual names in- 
scribed upon them. 

In the case of our lecythus, the three names obviously purport 
to belong to the three persons commemorated by the stelae. 
The names have no legendary associations, but are rather such 
as were common in Athens. That they are purely fanciful is 
conceivable, but not probable ; a mourner intending to deposit 
the lecythus in a gxave would have preferred no names to imagi- 
nary ones. Still less likely would an intending purchaser be 
to take a lecythus with genuine names belonging to another 
family. Thus the only probable supposition is that the three 
names belong to members of one and the same family, and that 
the lecythus was deposited in one of the three adjacent graves. 

' Klein, Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsinschriften ^, p. 86, classes this, 
strangely enough, with KoX6s-names. 

2 See the cases referred to by Heydemann, loc, cit. 
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We might surmise, as one possibility among several, that the 
names are those of a father, Aristippus, and two sons. Perhaps 
all three perished together in battle ; or perhaps the father and 
one son had died tirst, and on the death of the second son the 
present lecythus was ordered — it could be finished off in a few 
hours — and was then deposited with his remains in the family 
burial lot. But these are mere speculations. The Prosopo- 
grapMa Attica does not enable us to identify the family in ques- 
tion. We have to do with a group of persons who have left no 
mark in history. 

F. B. Tabbell. 



